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being a violation of the things themselves, a per- 


fect abuse enters, and consequently they are no 
longer to be considered in the rank of things sim- 
ply indifferent, but unlawful.” 

In 1680, we have some very striking and instruc- 
tive remarks from the pen of Joseph Pike to the 
following effect :— However, notwithstanding re- 
ligion does not consist in bodily conformity, or 
plainness of apparel, but is in and from the 
heart, as also, on the other hand, that pride is in 
the heart and not in the outward clothing, yet true 
religion leads into simplicity in all outward things. 
For though there is a form of godliness without 
the power, yet the power of Truth leads into a 
godly form and order in outward things; and this 
is abundantly proved from the Holy Scriptures, 
and among the rest even in outward clothing.” 

In 1633, the Yearly Meeting issued its advice 


I have already ventured to remark, in contra-|to its members on this very particular of dress. 


diction to the oft-repeated assertion, “ there is no | Still more strongly in 1691 does the Half-yearly 
religion in Dress,” that there have been, and are | Meeting of Dublin express itself, and extends its 
in the present day, many that can testify, that|counsel more minately; and William Penn’s Re- 
even in dress there is religion, and that it has at} flections and Muzims, published that year, con- 


times been laid upon them as from the Lord, to 
come out from among the world’s fashions, and to 
adopt a plain and simple attire. Thomas Ellwood, 
Joho Grattan, and many others of our early 
Friends, are practical examples of this; and I dare 
appeal to the hearts and consciences of many up 
and down in the Society in the present day, if 
they have not known the pointing of the Divine 
hand calling them out of the vain fashions and 
practices of the world, and in the obedicnee to 
which their very peace of mind was concerned. 

In 1668, the women Friends of this country 
issued an Epistle, showing too that there might be 
vanity, &c., in the outward adorning, though not 
in the extreme of gaiety. It runs thus: —‘ The 
world says the Quakers are now like us, they want 
only lace and ribbons. Our end is not to upbraid, 
but to remind you how our religious profession is 
upbraided ; for with the light you will see there is 
a superfluity in habit, though no lace or ribbons.” 

Penn’s address to Protestants, issued about 
this period, is a severe stricture on the times, as 
regards the sinful indulgence in dress; and his 
book, entitled No Cross no Crown, goes strongly 
to show the obstruction offered to the Christian‘s 
path by fondness for dress. Of the argument then, 
as now advanced, the indifferency of such things, 
he says—* But should these things be as indiffer- 
ent as they are proved perniciously unlawful, (for 
I never heard any advance their plea beyond the 
bounds of indifferency,) yet so great is their abuse, 
80 universal the sad effects thereof, like to an infee- 
tion, that they therefore ought to be rejected of all, 
especially those whose sobriety has preserved them 
on this side of that excess, or whose judgments, 
though they themselves be guilty, suggest the folly 
of such intemperance. For what is an indifferent 
thing but that which may be done or left undone ? 
Granting, L say, this were the case, yet doth both 
reason and religion teach, that when they are used 
with such an especial appetite as to leave them 
Would be a cross to their desires, they have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of mere indifferency. Which 





tain the following counsel :—‘* Excess in apparel 
is another costly folly. The very trimming of the 
vain world would clothe all the naked one.” 

“Choose thy clothes by thine own eyes, not 
another’s. The more plain and simple they are 
the better. Neither unshapely nor fantastical ; 
and for use and decency, and not for pride. 

‘Tf thou art clean and warm it is sufficient ; for 
more doth but rob the poor and please the wan- 
ton.” 

Whether about this period there might have 
arisen auy controversy in the Society as at the 
present day, as to what constituted “ plainness of 
apparel,” [| have not been able to trace; but iu 
1694, William Penn, in his Rise and Progress, 
gives a clear defiuition of the “ peculiarities” of 
Friends, their origin, &c., and in language so 
adapted to the present day, that I may be excused 
for transcribing it. He says:—‘ For these and 
such like practices of Friends were not the result 
of humor or for civil distinction, as some have 
fancied, but a fruit of inward sense, which God, 
through His holy fear, had begotten in them. They 
did not consider how to contradict the world, or 
distinguish themselves as a party from others; it 
being none of their business, as it was not their 
interest. No, it was not the result of consultation, 
or a framed design by which to declare schism or 
novelty. But God having given them a sight of 
themselves, they saw the whole world in the same 


shall not blame him for it. The abstaining from 
superfluities, which his education and condition 
may have accustomed him to, may be in him a 
greater act of mortification than the abstaining 
from fine clothes in the servant, who never was 
accustomed to them. As to the country, what it 
naturally produces may be no vanity to the inhabi- 
tants to use, or what it commonly imported to 
them in exchange, seeing it is without doubt that 
the creation is for the use of man. So where silk 
abounds it may be worn, as well as wool; aud 
were we in those countries or near to them, where 
gold and silver were as common as brass, the one 
might be used as well as the other. ‘The iniquity 
lies then here. First, when from a lust of vanity 
and desire to adorn themselves, men and women, 
not content with what their condition cau bear, or 
their country easily affords, do stretch to have 
things, that, from their variety, aud the price that 
is put upon them, seem to be precious, and so feed 
their lust the more; and this all sober men of all 
sorts will readily grant to be an evil.” 

‘2d. When men are not content to make a true 
use of the creation, whether the things be fine or 
coarse, and do not satisfy themselves with what 
need and convenience calls for, but add thereunto 
things merely superfluous, such as in the use of 
ribbons and lace, and mach more of this kind of 
stuff, as painting the face, plaiting the hair, &c., which 
are the fruits of the fallen aod corrupt nature, 
and not of the New Creation, as all will acknowl- 
edge. And though sober men among all sorts 
will say, that it were better these things were not, 
yet will they not reckou them unlawful, and there- 
fore do admit the use of them among their church 
members. But we do account them altogether 
unlawful and unsuitable to Caristians. 

“3d. The scriptures severely reprove such prac- 
tices, both commending and commanding the con- 
trary, as [sa. iii.” 

Thus reasons William Penn, and while aiming 
only at establishing Christian simplicity, it strikes 
at all attempt at costume or singularity for its own 
sake alone. In truthfulness it is perfect; in rea- 
soning it is sound ; and in application to the pre- 
Sent, It 1s apposite. 

Six years later we find Richard Claridge, a man 
of most liberal education, once a clergyman, and 
who had given up much, and endured more, in 
embracing the principles of our then greatly perse- 
cuted Society, thus stating the question of dress, 
and touching upon the very identical subject of 
costume. He says:—“ We do not affect singu- 


glass of truth ; and sensibly discerned the affee-|larity in our garments ; for we distinguish between 


tions and passions of men and the rise and ten- 
dency of things, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life, which are not of the Father, but of the 
world. The third thing to be treated 
of is the vanity and superfluity of apparel, in which 
first two things are to be considered—the condition 
of the person, and the country he lives in. We 
shall not say that all persons are to be dressed 
alike, because it will perhaps not suit their bodies 
nor their estates. And if a man be clothed soberly 
without superfluity, though the thing may be finer 
than that which his servant is clothed with, we 


use and affectation, between plain attire and mon- 
astic order. We are at liberty in our apparel, 
provided all vanity and superfluity is avoided ; no 
man or women is tied to any one form or fashion, 
but that of modesty and moderation, and such as 
becomes the followers of Jesus. 

“ For though we would haveall Friends go plain 
in their clothes, yet it is not in any plainness that 
is for a characteristic iu religion, or mark of holi- 
ness, or distinction of order or society; for many 
ill men and women may go very plain in their 
habit ; but such a piainness as is opposed to super- 
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fluity and slovenliness. Nor have we any injunc- 
tion for an universal coarseness in our apparel ; 
but we have respect to our several states and con- 
ditions, and to the nation or country where we 
live; and do believe that we may wear either 
coarse or fine clothing, according to our several 
abilities, if we are careful to keep a due distance 
from all pride, vanity and superfluity. And as 
we observe these rules in our apparel, we are sat- 
isfied of our conformity to the Holy Scriptures, 
and so value not the accusation of singularity. 
° . . Our Friends never placed holiness in 
clothes, nor in any outward thing whatsoever ; holi- 
ness is an essential attribute of God, originally in 
Him, and derived truly from Him in the souls of 
the faithful,” Xe. 

And in writing during the same year an Ez- 
hortation to faithfulness and Obedience, he re- 
marks :—“ I can give my testimony, as one that 
hath obtained mercy to be faithful, that Truth, as 
it is minded and obeyed, leads out of sin, out of 
all false doctrine and worship, and out of all the 
vain customs, usages, and fashions that are in the 
world. When we come to love it, first for its own 
sake and next for the work and operation of it in 
and upon our hearts, O, what a tenderness will be 
in us! what a care of acting in all things according 
to it, and what a fear of doing anything that is re- 
pugnant thereto! We shall not plead for our own 
wills, or pleasures, or imaginations; or say, This 
is a small matter, religion doth not lie in dresses, 
habits, or fashions : this is a strictness beyond what 
Truth requires ; or it is a peevish humor of some 
rigid spirits, that would bring all into conformity to 
their fancies. But we shall deny our own wills, 
pleasures, and imaginations, and be resigned up to 
the will of God, desiring that that may be done 
on earth as in heaven. This will be our travail 
that we may be always found in the well-doing, 
and taking up our daily cross to all that which may 
present itself under any shape or likeness, to draw 
away our minds from the purity and simplicity of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

In 1700, we have an Epistle on the same subject 
from George Whitehead. Nor was the Yearly 
Meeting unmindful of its duty in this respect, for 
in 1688 and 1691, plainness and simplicity ere 
truthfully enjoined. ‘The years 1703 and 1754, 
among other counsels intermediately extended, are 
peculiarly significant of the exercise and care of 
the Church in this particular. And in 1761, the 
whole ground on which the question rests is briefly 
again gone over in the foilowing words :—“ And 
here we find it our concern, to revive a truth 
which is worthy of general remembrance : that no 
affectation ofsingularity was the cause ofa demean- 
our, both civil and religious, in our forefathers, (or 
in the faithful of this day, different in many res- 
pects from the conduct of those among whom we 
dwell,) they beholding the vanity, unprotitableness, 
and insincerity of the salutations, customs, and 
fashions of this world; observing the examples of 
our blessed Saviour and his followers, with the fre- 
quent testimonies recorded in holy writ, to the ne- 
cessity of a self-denying life and conversation, to- 
gether with the law aud the testimony revealed in 
their hearts, retained in view the injunction of the 
apostle, not to be conformed to this world, but to 
be transformed by the renewing of the mind, that 
we may prove what is that good, acceptable, and 
perfect will of God. May an uprightness of heart, 


as in the sight of God, ever attend the simplicity 
of appearance: that none, by a conduct invonsis- 
tent therewith, may furnish occasion for the tes- 
timony to be evil spoken of or despised.” 

In 1740, we have John Griffith pithily rep'ying 
to those who contend that there is little in dress. 
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And at the risk of giving offence, 1 cannot but! to all, and which hath brought salvation to many 
recommend it to the attention of the many mem- will not only teach to deny ungodliness and worldly 
bers of our society who plead so earnestly for lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
greater Jiberty in these things :—“ The flesh saith this present world, but will also lead those that 
there is little in dress; religion does not consist in| obey it out of all excess, and out of all superflui- 
apparel ; there is little in language ; there is little ties and worldly vanities, and will teach them to 
iv paying tithes, &c., to the priests; there is little |order their conversation aright. Therefore, to this 
in carrying guns in our ships to defend ourselves in heavenly grace let every mind be turned, and 
case we are attacked by an enemy. To which I therein stayed; that thereby all who profess the 
think it may be safely added, there is little or Truth may be kept in the holy limits of it; that 


nothing in people, who plead as hinted, pretending in their whole conversation and course of life—in 
to be of our society ; for if they can easily let fall eating, in drinking, in putting on apparel, and in 
the before-mentioned branches of our christian tes-| whatsoever else we do, or take in hand, all ma 

timony, I am fully persuaded they will main- 
tain the other no longer than it will suit with their |in all things may appear unto all men. 
temporal interest. 
such continue to profess with us at all. They are | with a false plea, saying, ‘1 will be left to my lib. 
not really of us, who are not concerned to maintain jerty,’ I have freedom to do, go, or wear so and so 
those principles and testimonies the Lord hath|and religion stands not in clothes, &c.; for that 
given us to bear.” 


‘be done to the glory of God, that our moderation 


1 have often wondered that} “ And let not any deceive and burt themselves 


liberty which the worldly spirit leads into is not 
Ten years later we have a striking exposition indeed the true liberty, but is a false and feigned 


from the pen of that justly valued servant of the|liberty, which leads into true and real bondage, 


Lord, John Woolman, of the mode in which the) And though religion stands not simply in clothes, 
worldly spirit operates in the heart. It is written | yet true religion stands in that which sets a bound 
with that beautiful simplicity which characterized|and limit to the mind with respect to clothes as 
the man, and which always commends itself to the! well as other things. So that when there isa run- 
simple- hearted of every class and of every age:— ning out into excess and vanity in apparel, that is 
“Though the change from day to night, is by a|a certain indication and token, that the mind is got 
motion so gradual as scarcely to be perceived, yet |loose, and hath cast off the yoke, and is broken 
when night is come we behold it very different away from its due subjection to that Divine power 
from the day; and thus as people become wise in|in which true religion stands.” 

their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight, | I trust that in thus endeavouring after an eluci- 
customs arise up from the spirit of this world, and dation of the true grounds of our peculiarity, as 
spread by little and little, till a departure from)\applied to dress, it will be found that 1 have not 
the simplicity that there is in Christ becomes dia- | deviated from the true principles of the society, or 
tinguished as light from darkness, to such as are| misrepresented the views of éarly Friends; and 
crucified to the world.”’ that in freeing this question from the false reason- 


As it is not my intention at any time to intro-|ing of those who contend for a peculiar form, and 
duce the opinions or practices of Friends of the 


\from the latitudinarian ideas of those who contend 
present century, but to confine myself as strictly as against all form, it has been shown that the true 
may be to what was the example and what the |basis of all simplicity in apparel rests on our right 
practice of early Friends, as illustrated by their |appreciation of our christian duties—the allegiance 
lives, I shall conclude by quoting from the writings we owe to Almighty God, and a faithful obedience 
of that deeply tried and eminent servant of the to those manifestations of his will, which being 
Most High, Job Scott:—‘ It hath come to pass,| made known in the secret of the heart, require as 
that there is scarcely a new fashion come up, or a faithful a compliance with as any of our more 
fantastical cut invented, but some one or other|openly manifested duties. If then we be found 
that professes Truth is ready with the foremost to| walking in the Light as He is in the Light who hath 
run into it. Ah! Friends, the world sees this, and |called us, it will never be left to us to choose our 
swiles, and points the finger at it. And this is|own path, but walking in the fear of the Lord and 
both a hurt to the particular, and a reproach to|looking only to his approval, we shall be found 
the general. Therefore, O let the lot be cast; let) adorning the gospel of God our Saviour in all 
search be made by every one, and let every one things.—I am, Xe. J. B. B. 
examine himself, that this Achan, with his Baby-| J’.S.—In the consideration of the subject above 
lonish garment may be found and cast out, for iu-| mentioned, it is too common to lose siyht of the 
deed he is a troubler of Israel. ireal cause of what it might be well to avoid, if we 
“ And all Friends who upon true search shall |consistently could—viz., peculiarity. It ought ever 
find yourselves concerned in this particular, | warn ;to be borne in mind that this is not what the prin- 
and exhort you all, return to that which first con-|ciple of Friends in regard to dress inculeates, con- 
vinced you; to that keep close, in that abide, that|sidered at least alstract/y, but it is caused mainly, 
therein ye may know, as at the first, not only a/if not solely, by the continual fluctuations of others. 
bridle to the tongue, but a curb to the roving mind, | Originally, Friends were like the truly serious 
a restraint to the wandering desire. For assuredly,|protessors from among whom they arose. But 
Friends, if ‘Truth be kept to, none will need to|Friends being restrained by scriptural principle 
learn of the world what to wear, what to put on,|from following the fashions of the times, as unbe- 
or how to shape and fashion their garments. But) coming the profession of a disciple of Christ, were 
Truth will teach all how best to auswer the end of |/orced into singularity by other professors not 
clothing, both for useful service and modest decency. supposing themselves under any such restraint. 
And the cross of Christ will be a yoke to the un-| These changed, hence the singularity of Friends; 
ruly will, and a restraint upon the wanton mind: and precisely the same result would ever follow, 
and will crucify that nature that delights in finery|were the Society to become extinct for a time and 
and bravery of apparel, in which the true adorn- be again revived; the adoption of its principles 
ing doth not stand, but which true adorning! would take place among the “ most straitest” of 
stands in the hidden man of the heart, in that Christ’s disciples, and fidelity to Him would re- 
which is not corruptible, even a meck and quiet| produce the same effect as formerly, if other pro- 
spirit. \fessors reasoned as they did in George Fox's day, 
“And the grace of God which hath appeared|and as many do in our own. 


| 
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From The Popular Science Review. 
Artificial Light. 
(Concluded from page 283.) 

There cannot be a doubt that a large proportion 
of the headaches, sleepiness, and general discom- 
fort felt in public buildings lighted with gas, where 
no special means are adopted for removing the 
products of combustion, are due to the accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid and other poisonous gases 
given off during combustion. While gas is burn- 
ing, it removes from the atmosphere a large quan- 
tity of oxygen ; and as this is also the result of 
breathing, the effect is soon felt where a large 
number of human beings are together. There is 
but one way of removing this great evil, but fortu- 
nately that method is fully adequate. It consists 
in the use of a ventilating burner, either resembling 
in its principles of action the burner originally 
contrived by Faraday, or of a still more simple 
arrangement, the whole of the jets being connected 
with an air-chamber and chimney, so placed that 
the draught carries off at once into the open air 
every particle of matter produced during combus- 
tion. Faraday’s burner is an ordinary Argand 
burner, of large size, with a chimney, surrounded 
by a wider and taller chimney, closed at the top, 
and opening at the bottom into another tube that 
carries away the products of combustion. The 
star method of illumination involves the use of 
bumerous groups of small jets arranged concentri- 
cally, each group being arranged in the form of a 
star, and the whole forming a brilliant and steady 
volume of light. This latter is, beyond all com- 
parison, the most pleasant and the brightest light 
that has yet been obtained artificially. It requires, 
however, a chamber and large chimney communi- 
cating directly with the outer air, and must be 
placed at the ceiling or roof of the room to be 
lighted. It is comparatively expensive, consuming 
a large quantity of gas compared with the availa- 
ble light yielded, and is thus little adapted for 
general use where economy is considered. 

The quantity of good illuminating gas procured 
from a ton of coal varies greatly according to the 
nature of the coal and the method of manufacture. 
By the old process, the yield of gas rarely ex- 
ceeded ten thousand cubic feet per ton of coal, ex- 
cept from some Cannel coals, especially rich in by- 
drogen: whereas, by what is called White's pro- 
cess, as much as thirty thousand cubic feet have 
been obtained from ordinary kinds, and fifty thou- 
sand from Boghead coal. ‘he illuminating power 
of the gas made has also been increased by modern 
improvements, the increase amounting to from twelve 
to upwards of a hundred per cent. on the old 
method, according to the nature of the coal. 

To give an idea of the value of the improvement 
in artificial light, by the introduction of gas, we 
must enter into some small calculations, ‘l'aking 
sperm candles as the unit, (each candle burning 
ten hours, at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
grains per hour, and the value being about 4d.,) 


the quantity of ordinary coal required to produce |are, beyond comparison, the best, the most perma- 


light equal to one thousand such candles (value|nent, and the least expensive source of security 
£16 13s. 4d,) according to the old method of 


making gas, varied from four to seven hundred- 
weight; while, if Cannel coal were used, about 


half that weight would be needed. At present,|shelter, and invariably fosters. 


however, the consumption of coal for this quantity 


of gas would not exceed from three bundred and public buildings of all kinds. Here, again, the 


fifty to four hundred pounds of ordinary kinds, 
and of Cannel, from one hundred and five to one 
hundred and sixty. With this quantity of coal. 
(value about three shillings in London,) from two 
to three thousand cubic feet of gas are manufac- 
tured, so that, under any circumstances, the cost 


of gas-light, compared with that of sperm: candles, 































those before used. 
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is not more than one-fiftieth part. In point of|the quality and purity, and the great reduction in 
fact, however, with the methods of manufacture|the cost of gas has been met by a corresponding 
now adopted, and the increased illuminating power |increase in the quantity used. 

of the gas, it is estimated that the actual cost of I , 
one thousand feet of gas of the best quality is lit-|candles or oil lamps was first introduced and found 
tle more than one shilling ; so that artificial light|so useful, it became almost inevitable, that the old 
really costs not more than one hundredth part the |sources of artificial light should also be improved. 
price that it did fifty years ago. 


When so much better and cheaper a light than 


Thus candles, as we have said, are now of greatly 
In countries where coal is scarce and dear, wood, |improved quality; they are made from various 


peat, and brown-coal all yield, on distillation at| materials, formerly thought altogether inapplicable ; 
very high temperatures, certain illyminating gases|the best of the present day are hardly more ex- 
which can be purified for burning, and thus ren-|pensive than the worst of half a century ago ; 
dered available for general use. : 
lately that a method of doing this has been adopted |that rendered the tallow candles of former times 
with success; but it is said that wood and peat|a nuisance to everybody, being now separated and 
gas are already used with great advantage in|applied to their proper uses, are found to possess a 
many German and Swiss towns. 


It is only very| While in all important respects, the very materials 


value positively greater than that of the combusti- 
In addition to the contrivances adopted for ob |ble material itself, which they at one time inter- 


taining artificial light already alluded to, and in| fered with and injured. 
common use throughout the civilized world, there scien r 
are two others occasionally employed, although not|to obtain light being also now better understood, 
yet produced on such a scale and at such a cost as|thereis far less waste than before in our lamps, and 
to be economically important. One of these is|some of them are models of mechanical art, ob- 
merely a modification of ordinary gas-light, in-|taining the most perfect result at the smallest ex- 
volving the use of pure oxygen gas, instead of penditure of material. ‘titer 
atmospheric air, as the agent of combustion, and| mechanical improvements and the application of 
introducing a solid incandescent body, such as lime, |chemical principles have gone hand in hand. 

to increase the intensity of the illuminating power. 0 l ee N 
The other is the electric light, obtained by value and importance of light ; and it is certain 
bringing into close proximity, without actual con- that everything done to facilitate the means of ob- 
tact, two pencils of charcoal, and passing between | taining and distributing artifical light cannot fail 
them a powerful voitaic current. : : - 
has been experienced in rendering light thus ob-|ing at the glorious orb of day, and remembering 
tained sufficiently steady for any practical purposes, 
and these difficulties are not yet fully overcome, 
although a partial success has been obtained in 


The scientific principles of consuming fuel so as 


In all these matters the 


It is altogether impossible to exaggerate the 


Great difficulty |to be of general benefit to mankind. And, if look- 





















all its life-giving properties, we exclaim with the 
poet,— 


“ Hail! holy light—offspring of heaven first born,” 


we may, with equal propriety, regard in artificial 
light, however obtained, a younger, but hardly less 
eal . seful and important creation, always at hand, re- 
Modern Illumination, let us consider for a moment|"**'4 Lae ’ ane 
bow far and in what way we are benefited by ar- quiring certain development of human intelli- 
tificial light, rendered cheap and abundant by so gence to render it available, but rewarding us by 
ennee tieetiions entshabenniainn communicating a means of moral and intellectual 
Holt 6 century ago, all ‘the great capitals of light, as well as that physical illumination that is 
Europe, although then not half their present size, so useful and so indispensable. 
were dangerous residences to their honest inhabi- tna Piety.” 
tants, and unmanageable in regard to police super- : 
vision, owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient Some Account of Lydia & Rogers. 


artificial light during the long dark nights of win-} Lydia S. Rogers, daughter of John and Eliza- 
ter. The growth of population that has since taken| beth Jones, of the city of Philadelphia, was born 
place, and the development of the resources of our|the 16th of Sixth month, 1810. 

own and other countries, would probably have} Her disposition was amiable, and being natu- 
been impossible, without the discovery and rapidjrally of a cheerful and lively temper, she was 
introduction of some means of economically and|drawn by the temptations of the enemy into 
effectually lighting the streets and alleys, which 
had long served as the haunts of thieves and dan- 
gerous characters of all kinds. It is not too much 
to say that, in this matter alone, the introduction 
of artificial light has been the main agent employed 
in effecting a social inprovement, compared with 
which all others are secondary. The millions of 
cubic feet of gas now burnt nightly in our streets 


Paris, by methods more simple and less costly than 


And now, in bringing to a close this account of 


in gaity of apparel, which deviations from the 
christian path were causes of condemnation and 
sorrow to her mind when the awful period of dis- 
solution was approaching. 

She was attacked with bleeding from the lungs 
in the Eighth month, 1833, but after a confinement 
of two weeks she nearly recovered her usual state 
of health, although some symptoms of pulmonary 
disease still remained. 

In the Third month, 1834, she was married to 
Samuel Rogers, and was able to attend to her do- 
mestic concerns until the Eleventh month following, 
when she became seriously indisposed. The pros- 
pect of separation from those she loved, the fear 
of death and a sense of her own unfitness to meet 
its solemn summons produced great conflict of 
mind. She was frequently occupied in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and the society of serious and 
religious people became peculiarly pleasant to her. 
She was evidently aware of the danger of her situa- 
tion, and on being asked about this time what she 
thought respecting it, observed, “ Perhaps I may 


that could have been introduced, and have served, 
more than anything else, to check those deeds of 
wrong and violence that darkness cannot fail to 


Nor are we less indebted to gas for lighting our 


necessity for increased light has enforced a con- 
sumption of material which, as far as we can see, 
no natural supply of oil ‘and tallow could ever 
have satisfied. Of all these matters, the supply, 
however large, is limited and costly, the cost in- 
creasing rapidly as the consumption becomes 
greater. The gradual but steady improvement in 


lightness and frivolity, and to take much delight . 
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last until Spring, but I do not expect to get well, |« I would be glad to do something for the blessed 


nor do I wish it.” 

Under the exercises which she passed through 
during this period, there is cause to believe that 
the Holy Spirit, who is a reprover for sin as well 
as a comforter for well doing, and whose opera- 
tions are compared to a refiner’s fire and fuller’s 
soap, was secretly at work in her heart, setting her 
sins in order before her, and producing that godly 
sorrow which worketh unfeigned repentance. Many 
times ber spirit was much contrited, aud she would 
entreat her friends to pray for her; mourning over 


her misspevt time aud her multiplied transgres- | 


sions, saying, “I fear wy sips are too many ever to 
be forgiven.” 

During this time the enemy was permitted to 
buffet her with his suggestions, which induced her 
to exclaim, “O, what an unwearied adversary! 
how he tempts me!” and to ber sister she re- 
marked, “Can it be that I shall be forgiven my 
many sins?” But although thus tried with doubts 
and fears, He whose mercy is over all his works, 
was pleased in his own time to grant her an evi- 
dence of pardon and reconciliation, and to animate 
her drooping spirit with the humble hope that she 


should at last be received into the kingdom of 


heaven. One day, after some hours of quiet re- 
tirement she broke forth in this manner—* Now I 
feel as I never felt [before]—I shall be received 
—I am perfectly resigned to live or die—I am very 
happy—O my dears, do not weep for me, I can 
truly say this is the happiest evening of my life— 
Praise the Lord, O my soul—bless his holy name.” 
Afterward she observed, “I want nothing worldly 
to divert me from the great work.” 

In looking back over her past life, and her in- 
difference and neglect respecting the great duties 
of religion, she seemed almost ready to question 
whether the evideuce of forgiveness could be real, 
and on the 14th of First month, 1835, again asked 
her sister if she thought it possible her sins were 
forgiven; adding, “1 have been so neglectful when 
I had strength, will the Lord receive me at this 
late hour?” After a time of solemn silence she 
desired to be helped to a kneeling posture, and 
then feclingly petitioned the Most High for the aid 
of his grace, and that she might be thoroughly 
washed and purified. A female minister of the 
gospel ge to visit her, spake encouragingly to 
her state, and was also engaged in fervent suppli- 
cation on her behalf. These religious exercises 
afforded her much comfort; her wind was peace- 
ful, and appeared to overflow with gratitude and 
love. 

Continuing in this inward frame of mind, and 
steadily abiding under the refiuing baptisms of the 
Holy Spirit, she experienced sweet peace to flow 
in her heart, and a grateful sense of the Lord’s 
mercies to her. On the 15th she seemed full of 
comfort, and several times remarked, “ How little 
I suffer, and how much the dear Master suffered. 
O! how kind he is to me.” And again, “ O, the 
sweet peace—I cannot be mistaken; it is all the 
heavenly Father’s work.’ She often mentioned 
what a comfort the bible was to her, and what a 
blessing it was that she could now understand it, 
and take hold of the promises it couvtained, after 
having neglected it so much. 

She expressed deep concern on account of such 
as do not believe in the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, saying, “* What can they have in ap 
hour like this to rest their hopes upon?” and men- 
tioned her desire, that such might be brought to 
feel the efficacy of the Redeemer’s love; adding, 
“He gave his precious life for us.” 

On the 16th, she expressed great love for all her 
friends, many of whom she named, and remarked, 


cause: I feel that I have espoused it, and if it will | 
do any one good to see me here entirely changed, | 


I should be glad some of my thoughtless friends 
should see me.” 

On the 17th she was under much inward conflict 
and trial, but in the evening observed, “ It comes 
sweetly into my mind that we need not be dwell- 
ing so much on our past sins, but just lay them all 
open before our blessed Father—he can see them 
all at one glance, and as quickly forgive them.” 

Being now brought in good degree to the blessed 
teaching of the spirit of Christ in her own heart, she 
found it to be indeed a light to her mind, unfold- 
ing the mysteries of redemption and giving ber to 


see clearly the true meaning, as well as the pre- | 


cious value of the Holy Scriptures. She speut 
much time in reading these, particularly the New 
Testament—and one morning, after having been so 
employed, she looked up with a joyful countenance 
and exclaimed, “ This has been a sealed book to 
me, but ow what beauty and consistency I see in 
it. Oh! what can they bave to rest upon, who 
do not believe in the Saviour! I would not ex- 
change wy belief for a thousand, thousand worlds.” 

In the ordering of Him whose dealings with his 
ransomed children are all in perfect wisdom and 


goodness, though past our finding out, she was| 


permitted on the 20th, to experience a season of 
great tossing and distress; and when, through 
mercy, a degree of calmness was restored, she re- 
marked, “1 feel better now—but what an agoniz- 
ing time has my poor mind had. I fear 1 have 
taken hold of promises that do not belong to me. 
Oh! I have been such a sinner!” This painful 
dispensation gradually passed away, and on the 
morning of the 22nd she could say, “ All is peace 
and comfort, though I am very weak. There are 
some clouds through the day, but my nights are 
all joyous. The Father is very near me this morn- 
ing.” 

Soon after this she was thought to be dying, and 
her connexions being called she took an affection- 
ate leave of them saying, “I am going home,” and 
seemed filled with holy joy. In the afternoon she 
faintly articulated, as though replying to a query 
respecting her removal, “ not yet—not yet—stay a 
little longer ;” and when still further recovered 
from the state of great exhaustion, in which she 
had been lying she remarked, “I believe my time 
is to he prolonged.” From this period until her 
decease, her mind was more engaged on behalf of 


others than during the previous part of her illness, | 


and many opportunities occurred in which she im- 
parted impressive admonition to her friends. 
(To be concluded.) 

The will of God Leadeth wholly out of Confor- 
mity to this World.—* It is not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord,” said Christ, * that 
shall enter into the kingdom, but he that docth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
whilst we labour after humility and re-ignation of 
wind in sincerity, to say, “‘ not my will but thine 
be done,’’—let us at the same time be earnestly 
desirous to ascertain what is the Lord's will con- 
cerning us. But this can never be done in the 
noise and mixture of the world ; it must be sought 
for in retirement, in the silence of all flesh, and 
that more frequently than the returning morning, 
and in the night watches also. We cannot rea- 


Therefore, | 


From Evenings at the Microscope, 
Insects: Their Breathing Organs, 

Essentially, breathing is thesame function where- 
ever it occurs; and it does occur, doubtless, in all 
animals under some form or other. It is the ab. 
sorption of oxygen from without to the fluids within, 
to repair the waste constantly produced by vital 
energy. But it may be obtained from different 
sources, and imbibed in various modes. 

All insects in the perfect state are air-breathers; 
| that is, they procure their oxygen from the air as 
'we do; and most of them are so in their earlier 
\stages. Even in exceptional cases, viz., such larva 
|or pupge as are provided with what represent gills, 
‘and appear to be dependent on the water for their 
respiration, the exception is rather apparent than 
real, for the function is performed in air-vessels 
istill. Now these air-vessels shall afford us some 
interesting microscopical observations. 

This brown fly, which is buzzing and hovering 
on invisible wings over the flowers in the garden, 
you perhaps take for a bee. No; it has but two 
wings; for I have caught it, and you may ascer- 
tain the fact for yourself; it belongs to the genus 
| Syrphus. Having caught it, I deprive it of life by 
means of the very organs I am going to examine, 
‘for I turn a tumbler over it and insert under the 
edge a lighted lucifer match. In a few secondsit 
is dead,—suffocated ; for phosphoric and sulphurie 
acids introduced into the breathing tubes quickly 
destroy life. I presently take it out, and put- 
ting it into a dissecting-trough under a lens, cut up 
the abdomen with a pair of fine pointed scissors, 

Well, you see little else but the polished brown 
walls of the body and a number of fine white 
threads, It is those threads that we want. With 
a small camel's hair pencil | move them to and fro 
in the water, and soon perceive that they are like 
little trees with comparatively thick trunks, send- 
ing off many branches, and gradually becoming 
excessively slender. Here and there short thick 
branches break out on two opposite sides, and on 
each side are connected with the wall of the abdo- 
men. Here then with the fine scissors I snip them 
across, and lift up a portion with the hair pencil 
linto a drop of water which I have already put into 
the live-box. The cover now flattens the drop, 
spreads the white threads,—and the object is ready 
for our eye. 

We have before us a considerable portion of the 
tracheal system of the fly. And though, owing to 
the involution of the parts and the injury our rude 
anatomy has done, we cannot trace the beautiful 
regularity which exists in life, we may see the 
principle on which they are arranged, and much 
of the perfection with which they are constructed, 
| Here then is a system of pipes,—some large, 
‘some small ; the smaller branching forth from the 
‘large, and themselves sending off yet smaller 
branches, which in their turn divide and subdivide 
until the fival ramifications are excessively attenu- 
ated. Besides these, we see here and there ovate 
or barrel-shaped reservoirs, having the same ap- 
pearance and intimate structure as the pipes, but 
of much larger calibre and connected with them 
by a branch. 

| This, I say, is the breathing system, or a large 
|portion of it. These pipes receive the air from 
| without through trap-doors, which we will examine 
‘presently, and convey it to the most distant parts 








sonably expect to be entrusted with a knowledge of the body. In ourselves the air is inhaled into @ 
of the Divine will, if we conform to the world and great central reservoir, the lungs, and the blood 
its practices. “ Be not conformed to this world,/dispersed through every part is brought to this 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your|reservoir to be oxygenated. In insects it is the 
mind: that ye may prove what is that good and blood that is collected into a great central reser- 
acceptable and perfect will of God.”—Daniel voir, and the air is distributed by a minutely di- 
Wheeler, F. I. vol. 7, p. 287. |vided system of vessels over the blood-reservoir. 
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The trachee@ or air-pipes have a silvery white| or even much less, then being inserted of supernu- 
appearance by reflected light; but if we use trans-| merary wire. 

mitted light and put on high power, we discern a 
wonderful structure, which I will describe in the) certain “ trap-doors.” 


you shall estimate its truth as you examine the| spiracles. In our own bodies the air enters only at | 
object :— one spiracle, a curiously defended orifice opening 


area. The space between the margin of the plate 
and the bounding ring is occupied by a series of 


I told you that the airenters these tubes through |slender filaments, placed side by side, proceeding 
This is not the term which |from one to the other, through the interstices of 
eloquent language of Professor Rymer Jones, and | the physiologist employs, certainly : he calls them | which the air is tiltered. 


The central plate seems 
to be quite imperforate. 
The fat, thick-bodied grubs of those beetles 


“There is one elegant arrangement connected | just in front of the gullet at the back of the mouth. |called chafers, exhibit, in their spiracles, a modifica- 


worthy of admifation; and perhaps in the whole|there are a good many such breathing orifices. 
range of animal mechanics it would be difficult to} You may see them to great advantage in any large 
point out an exawple of more exquisite mechapism,| caterpillar, the silkworm for example, where all’ 
whether we consider the object of the contrivance] along the sides of the pearl-grey body you perceive | 
or the remarkable beauty of the structure em-|a row of dots, which with a lens you discover to, 
ployed. ‘The air-tubes themselves are necessarily) be little oval disks sunken into little pits, of a black 
extremely thin and delicate; so that on the slight-| hue with a white centre, through which is a very 
est pressure their sides would inevitably collapse|slender slit. There are nine of these organs on 
and thus completely put a stop to the passage of/each side, a pair to each segment or division of the | 
air through them, producing, of course, the speedy} body, with the exception of the first, which is the} 
suffocation of the insect, had not some means been| head, and of the third and fourth, which are des- | 
adopted to keep them always permeable; and yet) tined to bear the wings; these are destitute of spi-| 
to do so, and at the same time to preserve their| racles. 

softuess and perfect flexibility, migbt seem a pro-| Essentially, these organs, under whatever modi- 
blem not easily solved. The plan adopted, how-| fications of form and position they may appear, 
ever, fully combines both these requisites. Be-| have the same structure. ‘They are narrow orifi- 
tween the two thin layers of membrave which|ces, with two lips capable of being opened at the 
form the walls of every air-tube, a delicate elastic) will of the animal, or accurately closed; and in 
thread (a wire of exquisite tenuity) has been in-| many soft-skinned insects, such as the silkworm, 
terposed, which, winding round and round in close| and most larva, they are setin a horny ring, by 
spirals, forms by its revolutions a cylindrical pipe | which means they are prevented from collapsing, 
of sufficient firmness to preserve the air-vessels in| through the unresisting character of the general 








a permeable condition, whilst at the same time it 
does not at all interfere with their flexibility; this 
fine coil is continued through every division of the 
trache@, even to their most minute ramifications 
a character whereby these vessels are readily dis- 
tinguishable when examined under the microscope. 

Man has imitated this exquisite contrivance in, 
the spiral wire spring which lines flexible gas-pipes; 
but his wire does not pass between two coats of 
membrane. One of the most interesting points of 
the coutrivince is the way in which the branches 
are (so to speak) inserted in the trunk, the two 
wires uniting without leaving a blank. It is diffi- 
cult to describe how this is done; but by tracing 
home one of the ramifications you may see that 
it is performed most accurately,—the circumvolu- 
tions of the trunk-wire being crowded and bent 
round above and below the insertion, (like the 
grain of timber around a knot,) and the lowest 
turns of the branch-wire being suitably dilated to 
fill up the hiatus, 

You must not suppose, however, that the whole 
of ove tube is formed out of a single wire. Just 
as in a piece of human wire-work the structure is 
made out of a certain number of pieces of limited 
length, and joivings or interlacings occur where 
new lengths are introduced, so, strange to say, it 
seems to be here. It is strange, 1 say, that it 
should be so, when there can be no limit to the 
resources, either of material, or skill to use it; but 
80 it is, as you may see in this specimen, which has 
been dissected out of the body of a silkworm. ‘The 
spiral is much looser here than in the air-tube 
of the fly, the turns of the wire being wider apart ; 
and hence its structure is much more easily traced. 


integument. The opening and shutting of them is 
performed by an internal apparatus of muscles, 
which is sometimes strengthened by being attached 
to two horny plates, which project inwardly. 

But the most curious thing to be noted in the 
structure of these spiracles is the contrivance which | 
induced me to call them trap-doors, Small as are 
their openings, tuey are still large enough to admit 
wany floating particles, of dust, soot, and other) 
extraneous matters, which would tend to clog up| 
the delicate air-passages, and to impede the right) 
performance of their important functions. Hence 
they need to be guarded with some sort of seive or 
filter, which, while admitting the air, shall exclude 
the dust. . | 

Various and beautiful are the modes in which 
this common purpose is effected, but I can show| 
you only two or three. This is oue of the breath-| 
ing orifices of the common house-fly, in which as| 
you see, minute processes grow from the margin all 
round, which extend partly across the open area, 
branching and ramifying again and again, and 
spreading and interlacing with those of the opposite | 
side, so as to form a perfect sieve, which the finest | 
atoms of dust cannot penetrate. 

The same end is attained, in another way, in the 
dirty cylindrical grub, which is found so abun-| 
|dantly at the roots of grass in pasture lands, and | 
which country folk call, from the toughness of its 
skin, “ leather-coat.” It is the larva of the crane- 


soubriquet of daddy long-legs. I can easily pro- 
cure oue of these, for, unfortunately, they are but 


‘with the breathing-tubes of an insect specially| But in the class of animals we are now considering | tion of this structure, rendered still more elaborate. 


In the case of the larva of the common cockchafer 
(Melolontha vulgaris,) for example, the central 
plate is a projection from one side of the margin 
of the spiracle—to use a geographical simile, we 
may say that, instead of being an island in the 
midst of a lake, it is a promontory. Thus, the 
breathing space is a crescent-shaped band, which 
is crossed in every part by bars passing from the 
margin to the projecting plate. But, as if the in- 
terstices left by these bars would be too coarse for 
the purpose, they are further sublimated by a mem- 
brane, which is stretched across them, and which 
is perforated with a number of excessively minute 
round holes, through which alone the air is admitted. 

(To be continued.) 
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MORNING-GLORIES. 
They said don’t plant them, mother, they’re so common 
and so poor; 
But of seeds I had no other, so I dropped them by the 
door; 
And they soon were brightly growing in the rich and 
teeming soil, 
Stretching upward, upward, upward, to reward me 
for my toil. 


They grew all o’er the casement, and they wreathed 
around the door, 

All about the chamber windows, upward, upward, ever- 
more ; 

And each dawn, in glowing beauty, glistening with early 
dew. 

Is the house all wreathed in splendor, every morning 
bright and new. 


What if they close at mid-day, ’tis because their work 
is done, 
And they shut their crimson petals from the kisses of 
the sun, 
Teaching every day their lesson to my weary, panting 
soul, 
To be faithful in well doing, stretching upward for the 
goal, eo 
Sending out the climbing tendrils, trusting God for 
strength aud power, 
To support, and aid, and comfort, in the trying day and 
hour: 
Never spurn the thing that’s common, nor call these 
home flowers poor, 
For each hath a holy mission, like my Glory o’er the 
door. 
F. FP. Gage. 
a ee 
The dear children.—Often do I desire that our 
little ones may be deeply impressed with a sense 
of the necessity of having the heart tendered ; the 


fly ( Tipula oleracea,) so familiar to us under the living, eternal word, inwardly revealed as a ham- 


mer, to break the rock in pieces; that so, in early 
\life, the stony heart being removed, and a heart of 





too ubiquitous. Here is ove, who shall have 
ithe honour of being martyred for the benefit of 


\flesh given, they may manifest a susceptibility as 
to the best feelings, and be so wrought upon as 


Here you see in many places the introduction of a/science. Before we assassinate him, however, just ‘evidently to become what they are, by the grace of 


hew wire, always commencing with the most fine- 


drawn point, but presently taking its place with the| 


rest so as to be undistinguishable from them. In 
some cases certainly, (perhaps this may be the ex- 


‘look here, at the hinder extremity of his body, 
where there is av area, surrounded and protected 
by several points, and in this area, two black spots. 

With the dissecting-scissors 1 have carefully cut 





planation of the phenomenon in all,) the wire so/out ove of these specks, and now I put it under 
introduced may be found to termivate with the|the lieberkubn, for illumination on the stage of the 


like attenuation before it has made a single volu-| microscope. ‘here is, first of all, a dark horny) 


\God. ‘This is superior to all that can possibly be 
done by human efforts, in cultivating the rational 
powers, and in storing the mind with outward 
‘knowledge and literature, however good in its 
\place, all this may be—Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 





It is utterly impossible that any thing should 


tion, and seems to be inserted when the permanent| ring of an oval figure, a little way withia which | bring to the saving knowledge of the will of God, 
curvature of the pipe would leave the wires on the|there is an opaque, dark plate of the same figure,|but the light and spirit of Christ, by an inward 


outer side of the curve too far apart, balf a turn,|but smaller, occupying the ceutral portion of the | manifestation. 
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From the Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1862, 
The Atlantic and Pacific Overland Telegraph. 


One of the most important events in the scien- 
tific or commercial history of the past year, has 
been the completion and successful operation of a 
line of telegraphs across the North American con- 
tinent, between the Atlantic and Pacific States. 
The inception of this enterprise dates from 1859, 
when the project was brought before a convention 
of representatives of the various telegraphic com- 
pauies of the United States, and application to 
Congress for assistance in completing the work 
agreed on. Such application was duly made, and 
in June, 1860, Congress passed a bill authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ad- 
vertize for proposals to carry a line of telegraph to 
California, across the continent, within two years 
from July 31st, 1860, securing certain privileges 
to the government and to the proprietors of the 
line. 

Mr. Cobb, who was then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, did not favour the project; and the tele- 
graph companies seem to have been averse to en- 
tering the field, or risking money on the enter- 
prise. In August, 1860, after the law had passed, 
a meeting of the directors of the various telegraph 
companies in the country was held in New York; 
and, after some deliberation, a resolution to unite 
and co-operate for the construction of a Pacific 
telegraph was rejected, and another passed instead, 
declaring it inexpedient to embark in the enter- 
prise, but consenting that any of the parties who 
chose might do. so. 

When the notice for proposals was advertised 
by Secretary Cobb, Mr. Hiram Sibley, President 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., who was 
really the proposer and author of the whole en- 
terprise, put the question to the directors of his 
company, whether they would authorize proposals 
to be sent in; and so formidable and unpropitious 
did the undertaking appear, that it was favourably 
carried only by a single vote. 

After long and tedious delays on the part of 
Secretary Cobb, the contract to build the line was 
awarded, on the 20th of September, 1860, to Mr. 
Sibley, the President and representative of the 
Western Union Company. Here we may add that 
this company at once assumed the contract, and 
furnished all the money expended on the line east 
of Salt Lake. 

They at once despatched one of their number, 
J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, to California, to confer 
with parties on that side, and persons who had 
travelled the various routes, and determine where 
and how to build the line, as also to make such 
arrangements with the companies on the Pacific, 
or such of them as might agree, either for a busi- 
ness connection at the then terminus of their lines, 
or to induce them to extend this way. After va- 
rious discussions, the route was at last settled on; 
the California companies covenanted to assume the 
construction of the line to Salt Lake with all des- 
patch, aud if possible, as soon as the eastern sec- 
tion should be completed to that point—an under- 
taking which they honourably performed, reaching 
Salt Lake but a few days later than the Western 
Union party. 

It was not an easy matter to determine the 
route, and there were even different opinions as 
to the kind of line to be built. Some favoured un- 


derground wires, some the usual pole line. The 
troublous aspect of affairs South induced the com- 
pany at last to determine on a line to run by way 
of Fort Kearney, Fort Laramie, Fort Bridger, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains at the South Pass, 
thence to Salt Lake City, thence, via Fort Critten- 
den, by the Simpson route to Fort Churchill, Car- 











son Valley, thence, over the Sierra Nevada Moun- | provisions for the little army of workers, five hun. 
tains, to Placerville and San Francisco—being|dred head of oxen and mules, with over one hun- 
substantially the same route as that over which dred wagons, were purchased by the company, and 
the present overland mail is carried. this not proving sufficient, other transportation was 
Mr. Edward Creighton was appointed superin- hired, making the total number of beasts of burden 
tendent of construction in the eastern part of the|up to seven hundred oxen, and one hundred pair 
line, and the California State Telegraph Company |of mules. When all was ready, the party started 
got ready to commence operations on their end.|from Omaha, and set their first pole on the 4th of 
From the known imperfection of underground lines,|July. The line was completed to Salt Lake on 
so far as they have been tried in Europe, it was|the 18th of October, and the California part 
decided to put the lines to the Pacific on posts, not-|reached Salt Lake six days later, on the 24th, 
withstanding the deep snow on the mountains in| They advanced at the rate of about ten miles 
the winter, the scarcity and expense of getting tim-|per day. The whole line is on poles, it being 
ber, its liability to be burnt with the grass on the |thought best to cross rivers in this manner rather 
plains, run down by buffaloes, or be stolen for tim-|than lay submarine cables. The wire used weighs 
ber and fuel. three hundred and fifty pounds to the mile, which 
Mr. Creighton had already surveyed the pro-|would make for the line, from Brownsville, Mo., to 
posed route, and was convinced the poles could be|San Francisco, seven hundred thousand pounds of 
maintained. ‘The manner of his survey is curious,/wire. The posts are good size, thirty to the mile, 
and shows how wuch genuine enterprise was|and more than half of them red cedar, the balance 
brought to bear on the construction. He started |mostly of pine. 
on the overland route alone, in November, 1860; 
travelled most of the way on wule-back, with such 
company as he could pick up on the road—jour- 
neying most of the way entirely alone. His object 
was to examine the route thoroughly, and if possi- 
ble, to see the Indians, and learn from them more 
of the country and its features and resources than 
could be gathered from a more rapid journey. 
He started at a time when the Indians are most 
dangerous to travellers, because they are suffering 
for food; but instead of avoiding them, he took} ,, : : : ; 
pains to go out of his way to meet them. He got} . For the motive of a man’s actions, bear his 
from them much valuable information as to the dif-|tieud; for their prudence and propriety, his enemy. 
ferent routes, depth of snow on each, the kinds and In our every-day judgments we are apt to jumble 
quality of timber, and where to find it, &c. He the two together ; if we see an action 1s unwise, 
came to the conclusion that, with the exception of |®°CUsIDg it of being ill-intentioned ; and, if we know 
a few lawless, thieving Indians, that disgrace every It * be well-intentioned, persuading ourselves it 
tribe, they are quite as harmless, when properly |™¥USt be wise; both foolishly ; the first the most so, 
treated, as many of the whites that go among 
them. He afterwards employed some of them to 
accompany the train while building the line, to 
herd and look after the stock, for which the most! 
trusty of them are the best help for the purpose he 
could get. How few christians have imbibed the spirit of 
Mr. Creighton reached San Francisco on March |their Master’s beautiful and most merciful parable 
Ist, and immediately returned to New York, by |of the tares, which the servants are forbidden to 
steamer, with Mr. Wade. ‘The outbreak of the | pluck up, lest they should root up the wheat along 
Southern insurrection made the speedy construction | with them! Never have men been wanting, who 
of the line of greater importance, and no time was come, like the servants, and give notice of the tares, 
to be lost in getting together the material, Ac-jand ask leave to go and gather them up. Alas, 
cordingly the directors met at Rochester, and or-|too! even in that church, which professes to follow 
ganized the company, April 17th, by electing J./Jesus, aud calls itself after his sacred name, the 
H. Wade, President; H. Sibley, Vice-President ;| ruling principle has often been to destroy the tares, 
and E. Creighton, Superintendent, after which|let what will come of the wheat; nay, sometimes 
nearly all the material had to be made. to destroy the wheat, lest a tare should perchance 
The wire to be used in the line was No. 9, gal-|be left standing. 
vanized iron wire. ‘The insulators, wire, and tools 
were taken to Omaha, Kansas, at which place all} We find tow in many of the noblest speeches 
the material of the expedition was gathered to|on record, the last words of great and good 
start westward. men to the executioner on the scaffold: and in 
With a remembrance of the manner of con-|legal murders of the great and good, notwithstand- 
structing telegraph lines in his mind, the reader|ing the boasted excellence of our laws and courts 
will be able to judge of the labour required to set|of justice, the history of England is richer than 
up two thousand miles of telegraph, through a|that of any other country. It does one good to 
wilderness inhabited only by Ind:aus and wild|read such words: so I will quote a few examples. 
beasts, and parts of which are a dreary desert.|For instance, those of Sir Thomas More: Pluck 
Of the force employed on the Pacific side we have | up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine 
no knowledge ; but Mr. Creighton, for the line from | office ; my neck is very short ; take heed therefore, 
Omaha to Salt Lake, had four huudred men, fitted |thow strike not awry, for saving of thine honesty. 
out with tents, tools, and outfit for a hard season’s|Those of Fisher, the pious Bishop of Rochester, 
campaign, including rifles and vavy revolvers for|when the executioner knelt down to him and be- 
each man, with the necessary provisions, including |sought his forgiveness: J forgive thee with all my 
one hundred head of fat cattle for beef. These|heart ; and I trust thou shalt see me overcome this 
were driven with the train, and killed as they were storm dustily. ‘Those of the Duke of Suffolk on 
needed. the same occasion: God forgive thee! and Ido; 
For transportation of material for the line, and|and when thou dost thine office, I pray thee dou 





(To be concluded.) 
——**———~_ For “The Friend.” 
Guesses at Trath. 

This work contains much that is instructive and 
entertaining, though there is also no little evidence 
of the influence exercised over the author, by want 
of correct information. Some of his remarks on 
Friends are very erroneous. 

We give a few extracts for the readers of “The 
Friend” who may not have met with the work. 


Abuse I would use, were there use in abusing; 

But now ’tis a nuisance, you ’Il lose by not losing. 
So reproof, were it proof, I’d approve your reproving; 
But, until it improves, you should rather love loving. 
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well, and bring me out of this world quickly ; and| Every age has a language of its own; and the| States. But death has been busy on the battle-field, 


God have mercy on thee! When Raleigh was led to) difference in the words is often far greater than in| in the camp, and the hospital, sending woe and wail- 


the scaffold, a bald-headed old man pressed through) the thoughts. The main employment of authors,| ing into thousands of homes throughout the borders 


the crowd, and prayed that God would support him.|in their collective capacity, is to translate the) of those States, by consigning their props and pro- 


I thank thee my good friend, said Raleigh to| thoughts of other ages into the language of their| tectors to untimely graves. The general stagna- 


him, avd am sorry J am in no case to return thee| own. 
anything for thy good will, But here (observing| for it is the only way of making knowledge either 
his bald head,) take this nightcap ; thou hast more} fruitful or powerful. 

need of it now than I. Shortly after he bade the 

executioner show him the axe: J prithee let me) A christian is the Almighty’s gentleman: a 
see it. Dost thou think I am afraid of it? And| gentleman, in the valgar, superficial way of under- 
after he had laid his head on the block, the blow|standing the word, is the Devil’s christian. But 
being delayed, he lifted himself up and said :|to throw aside these polished and too current coun- 
What dost thou fear ? strike, man. 


It is perhaps a singular phenomenon in a culti-|least in everything that depends on himself,—iu 
vated language, that scarcely a writer seems to know | carriage, temper, constructions, aims, desires. He 


. perate,—not hasty iu judgment, not exorbitant in 

Even the Quakers, at least of late years, as/ ambition, not overbearing, not proud, not rapacious, 
they have been gradually paring away the other/not oppressive ; for these things are contrary to 
tokens of their sect, their coats and hats and bon-| gentleness. Many such gentlemen are to be found, 
nets, generally soften the full-mouthed dow into|I trust; and many more would be, were the true 
thee ; whereby moreover they gain the advantage} meaning of the name borne in mind and duly in- 
of a two-fold offense against grammar. For this|culcated. But alas! we are misled by etymology ; 
seems to be one of the ways in which an English-| and because a gentleman was originally homo gen- 


‘great anxiety for the future. 


terfeits for something valuable and sterling, the) 
real gentleman should be gentle in everything, at; 


Nor is this a useless or unimportant task: | tion of trade, except that which is created by or 


contributes to the carrying on of the war, has so 
curtailed the means of subsistence for very many, 
as to bring them into much present difficulty, and 
This is more es- 
pecially the case among shopmen and mechanics; 
so many of the operatives and ordinary day-la- 
bourers having entered the army, as to keep up a 
pretty constand demand for the services of those 
staying at home, who obtain fair remunerative 
wages, and thus, with their families, escape the dis- 


| tressing pressure of poverty. 
when he ought to use such words as chou, you, and| ought therefore to be mild, calm, quiet, even, tem- 


Compared with the Slave States, the material 
losses and physical sufferings inseparable from 
war, have been but lightly felt in the North and 
West; and we are sometimes ready to fear, that 
in the feeling of their supposed strength, and the 


| excitement of triumphant success, the people would 


entirely forget the cause there is for humiliation 


|and amendment, and may thus provoke the inflic- 


tion of still greater calamities, until they learn to 





man delights to display his love of freedom,—by |tidis, people seem to fancy they shall lose caste,| recognize the design of the Almighty in their chas- 


riding over grammatical rules. A Quaker will] unless they act as Gentiles. 
now say, Do thee wish for this? Will thee come (‘To be cc ntinued.) 
to me? thus getting rid of what in our language is / ; 
felt to be such an ineumbrance, one of our few re-|. aoe id = eae, © acu not x a 
cohsien anamsmnathens tetualan. in mind, nor tossed to and fro with men’s doctrines, 
gs which are changeable; but all dwell and abide 
This substitution of the plural you for the singu-|'2 the unchangeable light, and let your faith stand 
Jar thou is only one among many devices which|!™ the power of God : and then ye will stand _— 
have been adopted for the sake of veiling over the and steadfast, upon the sure foundation of God, 
plainspeaking familiarity of the latter. which he hath laid, and not man; and as ye are 
staid there, nothing can move you, nor harm you, 
When you see an action in itself noble, to sus-| nor make you afraid. The word of God is nigh 





pect the soundness of its motive is like supposing] you, even in your hearts, aud in your mouths, to 


everything high, mountains among the rest, to be| obey it;—Ob; let it dwell and abide in you, and 
hollow. Yet how many unbelieving believers pride} it will keep you from corruption, and from all evil 
themselves on this uncharitable folly! These are|that abounds in the world.—Alezander Parker. 

your silly vulgar-wise, your shallow men of pene-| . 
tration, who measure all things by their own little-| 
ness, and who, by professing to know nothing else, 
seem to fancy they earn an exclusive right to, —— 
know human nature. Let none such be trusted FIFTH MONTH 17, 13862. 
in their judgments upon any one, not even on then- | ——— a = 
selves always. 
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Desultory reading is indeed very mischievous, by| not abate, though the success of the troops sup- 


| 
} 


|tisement, and more earnestly seek to put away 


those things which are offensive in his holy eye- 
sight. 

The changes which have been effected since the 
war broke out, in regard to slavery, are extraordi- 
nary, and calculated to promote important bene- 
ficial results in the system, wherever it exists within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. It is evident, 
that the course of congressional action upon this 


| difficult and perplexing subject, is shaping towards 


treeing the General Government from any participa- 
tion in slavery; except in providing some kind of 
“fugitive slave law,” and contributing, so far as 
may be in its power, to its gradual extinction, by 
rendering pecuniary aid to those States which are 
disposed to commence a system of emancipation. 
The course recommended by the President relative 
to the last mentioned action on the part of the 
United States, was promptly adopted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, by large majorities, 
By the same authority, slavery has been abolished 





within the District of Columbia; a stipulated suin 


The horrors of the civil war in our country do} being paid for each slave therein at the time of 


ithe passage of the act, to those claimiug ownership, 


e ° | ti j y , 73 >) > i > ur 
fostering habits of loose, discontinuous thought, by Porting the reer mr ae the| proving their legal rae Ses and taking an 
turning the memory into a common sewer for rub-|¢¥idently enfeebled condition of the rebels, give! oath or affirmation that they have not in auywise 


bish of all sorts to float through, and by relaxing| *°88°P to hope, that the uonatural and cruel strug- 


| 


| participated in any rebellious act against the gov- 


the power of attention, which of all our faculties |Z!¢ Will not continue much longer; at least that|/ernment. All such claims, setting forth the names, 
, « . 


most needs care, and is most improved by it. But the military conflicts caunot be maintained here- 


‘ages and personal descriptions of the pvrsous 


a well-regulated course of study will no more after on the same gigantic scale, as they have been claimed, aud the manner by aud source from which 


weaken the mind, than hard exercise will weaken hitherto. 


The Federal forces are represented to| the title was acquired, must be registered within 


the body: nor will a strong understanding be have fairly surrounded the insurgents, and to be| ninety days from the passage of the act i which 
weighed down by its haowledes any more than an|St@dually forcing them within more and more nar-| period will expire on the fifteenth of the Seventh 
os”) . 


oak is by its leaves, or than Samson was by his|'¥ limits, having cut them off from the ocean, de-| month next. 
locks. He whose dian are drained by his bair stroyed nearly all their defences on the Mississippi, 
*}and captured their great metropolis at its mouth. 


must already be a weakling. 


The needful legislation is also in 
| progress for appropriating a certain percentage of 
| the taxes collected on property owned by coloured 


The descriptions given by writers for the news-/ persons residing in the District, for the education 

There are instances, a physician has told me,| papers, who are, or have been in those parts of our! of their children; and also to do away with the 

of persons, who, having been crowded with others| widely extended country, where the war is raging,| disgraceful “ black code” of laws, aud to subject 

in prisons so ill ventilated as to breed an infectious} —though often flippant and apparently heartless—! the coloured population to the same laws as those 

fever, have yet escaped it, from the gradual adapta-| convey a most mournful impression of thecomplicated | enacted for the protection or puvishment of the 
tion of their constitutions to the noxious atmosphere) suffering inflicted upon the deceived and misguided | white citizens. 


they bad generated. ‘his avoids the inference so| people of the South; aud lead us to fear that famive 


‘The act for establishing a territorial government 


often drawn, as to the harmlessness of mischievous| and pestilence may follow in the rear of carnage) for Arizona, contains a clause probibiting slavery 
doctrines, from the innocent lives of the men with| and ircendiarism, to complete the devastation and| or involuntary servitude within its limits, and an- 


whom they originated. 
ment concerning the tendency of any doctrine, we| our country. 
should rather look at the fruit it bears in the dis- 
ciples, than in the teacher. 
they are made by it. 








The actual warfare has been exclusively con-|the Uuited States. 
For he only made it ;| fined to the Slave States; no hostile army having] only the signature of the President to make it the 
set its foot upon the soil of the free and loyal! law of the land. 


To form a correct judg-| misery that have been visited upon that portion of| other, declarivg that slavery is forever prohibited 


in all territory now held, or hereafter acquired by 
This act, we believe, requires 
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At length the governments of Liberia and Hayti 
have been formally recognized by the United States, 
and diplomatic relations will ere long be established 
between them. 

The Senate has ratified a new treaty with 
Great Britain, having for its object the more ef- 
fectual suppression of the African slave trade, 
whereby the United States consents to a mutual 
right of search, within certain specified limits 
bordering on the coasts of Africa and the Spanish 
West Indian Islands. 

A resolution has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives, declaring it unlawful for any 
slave to be employed or held to service, in any 
fort, arsenal, navy-yard, or any other place, wher- 
ever situated, over which the United States has 
exclusive control; and it is probable that it may 
finally become the law of the land. 

The consummation of these several acts will en- 
tirely dissever the General Government from any 
connection with slavery, and so shape its policy, as 
to throw the weight of its influeuce against the in- 
iquitous system; while it must create aud foster 
in the Slave States themselves, especially those 
of them designated as the border States, a feeling 
and a party in favour of emancipation. 

Beside the large number of negroes virtually set 
free by the various divisions of the Union army, there 
is reason to believe that thousands of slaves have) 
escaped into the free States, who probably will 
never be reclaimed by their former masters; and 
the unsettled condition of the Slave States, and the 
disposition on the part of the northern troops now 
within their borders, to encourage the escape of 
the poor bondmen, renders it almost certain that 
the number of fugitives will go on increasing: very 
many of them are said to have gone into Kansas. 

What or when the end will be, of this uuparal- 
leled rebellion, it is impossible for human wisdom 
to demonstrate or foresee; but our trust should be 
firmly fixed upon the merciful controlling interfer- 
ence of the Almighty, alone, and striving to keep 
the feelings from being hurried away with the 
popular excitement of the hour, watch narrowly 
over ourselves lest we be betrayed into a spirit op- 
posed to that which breathes peace on earth, good 
will to men. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—News from England to the Ist inst. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Herald, says that a 
strong feeling has arisen in France in favour of inter- 
vention in America, and that it is believed overtures 
have been made by the French government to that of 
England, with a view to joint action in order to put an 
end to the War in the United States. The great In- 
dustrial Exhibition was to be formally opened on the} 
lst inst. 

France and Russia had formally protested against the 
invasion of Montenegro by the Turks. 
consequently not to be crossed. 

A new Russian loan of ten millions sterling, had been 
introduced in London by the Rothschilds. 

A battle between the Turks and insurgents had taken 
place in Albania. The Turks lost 500 men and four 
cannon. 

The Austrian army is to be reduced by 8000 cavalry 
and 30,000 infantry. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull, with unchanged 
quotations. Bread stuffs aud provisions decliaing. 

Unirep Sratres.—The South West.—The official re- 
ports of the capture of New Orleans, state that forts 
Jackson, Saint Philip, Livingston aud Pike, and the} 
batteries below and above the city had all been taken, | 
and that the rebel gun-boats, steam-rams, &c., intended | 
to aid in its defence had been destroyed, There was a} 
severe struggle at the lower forts, in which some of the | 
federal gun bouts suffered considerably. The loss of} 
the Union forces is stated to be 36 men killed and 123] 
wounded. That of the rebels is estimated at more than | 
1000. The garrisons of the forts surrendered, and were 


The frontier was 


and shipping to the estimated value of from eight to ten 
millions of dollars. The river was clear of rebel defen- 
ces from New Orleans to Natchez. All along the Mis- 
sissippi, from Memphis down, there has been the most 
reckless aud wasteful destruction of property, in antici- 
pation of the advance of the Union forces. The resi- 
dents of the river towns are, it is said, retreating in- 
wards, and destroying cotton and other property of value 
along all the southern tributaries of the Mississippi. 
The rebel army under Gen. Lovell, at the latest advices, 
was at Patchapahoe, fitty miles north of New Orleans. 

Mobile and Pensacola were still held by the rebels on 
the 30th ult. At the latter place there was a rebel 
army of 10,000 or 12,000 men. It was the expectation 
that these cities would soon be attacked by the Federal 
gun boats. 

Mississippi.—On the 10th inst., the army of Gen. Hal- 
leck was slowly moving southward in the direction of 
that of Gen. Beauregard. Its progress had been im- 
peded by heavy rains, and the almost impassable con- 
dition of the roads. The general health of the army was 
reported to be good. Deserters report that great dis- 
satisfaction prevails in the rebel army, both among the 
officers and men. Ina recent engagement, Gen. Pope 
captured about 2000 rebels. Reinforcements for Gen. 
Beauregard continued to arrive from Texas and Arkan- 
sas. Beauregard has issued a proclamation, stating 
that the Union forces virtually bad possession of the 
Mississippi, and ordering all the scattered rebel forces 
to join his army, and that the cotton, sugar, and mo- 
lasses on and near the river shouid be destroyed. The 
latest advices are to the effect that Beauregard had been 
largely reinforced, and would not abandon his position 
near Corinth. His defences had been strengthened, and 
preparations made for a desperate struggle. Gen. Pupe’s 
outposts had been driven back by the rebels. 

Tennessee.—UOn the 10th inst., the rebel fleet near 
Fort Pillow, consisting of eight iron-clad gun boats, 
under command of Com. Hollins, made a desperate at- 
tack upon the western flotilla atthe same place. In 
the engagement, two of the rebel gunboats were blown 
up and one sunk with all on board, when the remain- 
ing five retreated under the walls of the fort. The 
Federal boats sustained but little injury. It is be- 
lieved that the chiet part of the land force nas been 
withdrawn from Fort Pillow (or Wright,) barely enough 
having been left to work the guns. Ils early evacua- 
tion is looked for. 

North Carolina.—lt is stated that large numbers of 
Uniou meu have voluntarily declared their allegiance 
to the United States, preparatory to being armed and 
equipped by Gen. Buruside for the purpose of defending 
their homes aguinst the rebels. One regiment of North 
Carolinians had been organized. According to a report 
from Nortolk, Gen. Burnside with a stroug force was 
within a few miles of Weldon. 

Viryinta.—The downward progress of the rebel cause 
has of late been very rapid in this State. When the 
evacuation of Yorktown was decided upon, the rebel 
generals appear to have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to withdraw their immense army, with its supplies of 
all kinds, safely and in good order. The Federal forces 
were thrown forward in pursuit as rapidly as possible, 
and first overtook the revel rear guard near Williams- 
burg ou the Sth inst. In the bate which cusued, 
about 300 hundred of the Federal truops were killed and 
7u0 wounded, the revels left about 700 killed and 1l00u 
wounded men upon the field. Several handred prison- 
ers were also taken by Gen. M'Clellan. The rebels con- 
tinued their retweat towards Richmond, and two days 
afier were again attacked and defeated with great slaugh- 
ter near West Poiut, at the head of navigation on York 
river, to which point large bodies of the U. 8. troops 
had been conveyed by water, thus cutting off the rebel 
retreat, and compelling them to take a more southern 
route. Ou the L0th inst., a part of M’Clellan’s army was 
ouly twenty-seven miles from Richmond. It was ex- 
pected the rebels would make another stand at Bottom 
Bridge, fitteen miles from Richmond. Gen. M'Dowell’s 
army took formal possession of Fredericksburg on the 
7th inst. The early capture of the rebel capital was 
considered almost certain. An expedition of 5,000 men 
which left Fortress Mouroe on the 10th, took possession 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth and Gosport, without opposition 
The retreating revels burnt the U.S. Navy yard at Gos- 
port, together with a number of vessels lying in Elizabeth 
river. The famous steamer Merrimac was also des- 
troyed by them. She was fired, and subsequent blew up 
and sunk, The iron clad steamer Galena, which, with 
other U.S. vessels, tas entered James river, encountered 
the rebel steamers, Yorktown and Jamestown. The 
former, it is stated, was sunk, and the latter captured. 





released on parole. The rebels had destroyed cotton 


The rebels have now no armed vessels on any of the 


waters flowing into the Chesapeake. The harbour of 
Norfolk is one of the best in the United States, and the 
port is the most important in Virginia. It is believed 
that a large part ot the inhabitants are loyal in their 
sentiments, and rejoice at the departure of the rebels, 
Gen. Wool, on taking possession of Norfolk and appoint- 
ing a military Governor, directed that all citizens should 
be carefully protected in their rights and civil privileges, 
and that strict order should be observed. About 200 
cannon were left by the rebels, together with large quan- 
tities of shot and shell and other articles of value. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 413. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 279. 

Troy, New York.—On the 10th inst., between 500 and 
600 houses in this city were destroyed by fire. The 
conflagration raged over a space of fifty acres ; the total 
loss about $3,000,000. 

The Homestead Bill.—A bill granting homesteads to 
actual settlers on the public lands, has passed the U. S. 
Senate by a vote of 33 to 7. 

The Pacific Rail Road.—The House of Representatives 
has passed a bill by a vote of 79 to 49, incorporating a 
company for the purpose of making a railroad from the 
termination of the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western 
Railroad, at the 102d meridian of longitude, through 
the Territories of the United States, to the western boun- 
dary of Nevada, where it is to connect with the line of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. The company is to be 
aided by donations of lands along the route of theroad, 
and also by a liberal issue of government bonds. 

Arizona.—The House of Representatives has passeda 
bill organizing this Territory. One of its sections pro- 
hibits slavery in the Territory, and also abolishes and 
forever prohibits it in all the other territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

A Department of Agricuiture.—The bill to establish a 
Department of Agriculture passed the Senate by a vote 
of 25 to 13. 

Grain at Buffalo—There were recently 210 vessels at 
Buffalo, loaded with bread stutfs from the lake country. 
They brought about 2,100,000 bushels of grain. 

The Markels, §c.—On the 12th inst., the premium for 
gold in New York was 33.34. The specie in the banks 
had decreased $3,035,000, during the previous week. 
The amount on hand is stated to be $32,139,868. The 
money market easy and rates low. Cotton had ad- 
vanced to 274 a 28 cts., in consequence of the extensive 
destruction of the staple at the South. Sales of spring 
wheat at $1.11 a $1.13; white Michigan, $1.37 a $1.40; 
rye 80 a 81 cts. ; oats, 40 a 42 cts.; western corn mixed, 
51 a 53 cts.; southern yellow, 52 a 54 cts. DPhiladel- 
phia —Good red wheat, $1.28 a $1.30; white, $1.38 a 
$1.40; rye, 73 cts.: corn, 53 cts.; oats 36 a 38 cts. ; 
clover seed, $4.50 a $4.62. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Abm. Cowgill, Agt., Io., for Aaron 
Frame, $2, to 27, vol. 35, for Michael King, $2, vol. 34. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Worrsine- 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Eutis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 

A special meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the relief and employment of the poor, will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. Seventh Street, 
on Fourth day afternoon, the 21st inst., at 5 o’clock, 

JULIANNA Ranvo ten, Clerk. 
a 

Marriep, on Fifth day the Ist of Fifth mo., at Eves- 
ham, N. J., Epmunp Darye tt, to Estner, daughter of 
William and Mary R. Jessup, all of that place. 


EE eeeneencms pecan —————————SS ee eS: 


Diep, at the residence of her brother-in law, Robert 
Knowles, at Smyrna, N. Y., on the 27th of Second mo., 
1862, Ann T. PowetL, a member of Western Monthly 
Meeting, in the fortieth yearof her age. She walked as 
became her profession, and was enabled t» bear great 
affliction of body with patience and resignation to the 
Divine will. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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